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Teaching of Humane Education 


Harriet Flannery and Mrs. Wendell Smith 


Marionettes have been used through- 
out the ages in practically all coun- 
tries of the world for entertainment 
and for advancement of religious and 
political ideas. America is now awak- 
ened to this old and fascinating art as 
a means for realizing broader educa- 
tional purposes, such as stimulating 
interest in many fields of human acti- 
vity, and for teaching character, in- 
cluding kindness to every living thing. 
. Since 1933 the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston has been presenting 
marionette plays in the schools of Bos- 
ton and surrounding cities and towns. 
We start out each day in a station wa- 
gon with stage, scenery, lights, music 
and characters for that days play, ar- 
rive at a given school and set up the 
equipment. The eagerness of the chil- 
dren calls forth one’s best efforts and 
the response is uniformly gratifying 
and inspiring. Our yearly itinerary 
covers from 350 to 400 schools, the 
putting on of about 500 shows before 
approximately 65,000 children. 

We have taken the plays children 
know and love — Peter Rabbit, Han- 
sel and Gretel, The Three Pigs, The 
Three Bears, Snow White and Rose 
Red, Alladin, and Tanya, a Christmas 
legend. We have added and deleted 
so as to introduce many desirable pha- 
ses of character development such as 
fair play, a square deal, consideration 
for the rights of others, proper diet, 
obedience at home and abroad. We 
stress the care of pets and an under- 
standing of their needs and one’s duty 
to the fourfooted friends and birds. 

Our puppets range from twelve to 
twenty inches. To preserve the appeal 
of the puppet — to so “come alive” 
that the audience loses all sense of 
the make-believe actor — it is ex- 
tremely necessary that all marionette 


characters, whether people or animals, 
be well proportioned and all stage 
properties relatively scaled to them and 
to the performance as a whole. 

The puppets used, especially the an- 
imal ones, make a decided hit and help 
to develop in children a keener sense 
of the need of kindness to animals. 
Rich in humane thought, the plays 
also develop in children a sympathetic 
and protective attitude towards the 
rights of human beings and all depend- 
ent animal life. Furthermore, the boys 
and girls carry the though of kindness 
home and this is reflected in better 
care of their own pets, thoughtful care 
for strays, and in their considerate 
relationship to one another. 

The teachers are unanimous in ap- 
preciation of benefits derived by their 
pupils, and they follow our visits with 
stories written by the children and 
with other activities, many of which 
show that the studies in the daily 
program are impregnated with the hu- 
mane thought. In some of the schools 
where we have presented our plays 
the children have carried on the mar- 
ionette work by building a stage, writ- 
ing original plays, and making the ne- 
cessary characters, scenery, etc. It is 
gratifying to observe that their plays 
contain many humane ideas presented 
by the travelling puppets of the 
League, 

The constant flow of letters from 
children, teachers and principals indi- 
cate their sincere conviction that the 
League marionettes accomplish a two- 
fold purpose -— not only do they incul- 
cate in the minds of children a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the needs of 
animals in general, but they also en- 
gender a clearer conception of fair play 
and a natural impulse toward finer re- 
lations with human associates as well. 





Even on the Islands! 


Dusty Stoughton 


There they sat waiting for the show 
to begin, not knowing what was com- 
ing. The Yapese women and girls in 
their best grass skirts (for the benefit 
of Stateside men — no, they really 
don’t wear anything on top), and the 
Yapese men and boys in their red 
cloth and their grass theus. 

Had they known it we were more 
excited than they were — it was our 
first real puppet show too. 

It all started about a year ago in 
Koror, down in Palau. We had hiked 
down toward the old bombed out Irai 
causeway one lazy Sunday afternoon, 
to pick a few gardenias for the dinner 
table that evening. Hobbies, we had, 
but they were beginning to pall. Which 
of us asked the question that started 
it all, I don’t remember — it isn’t im- 
portant, but one of us said, “Let’s make 
some puppets.” 

The fact that neither of us had ever 
seen a puppet show didn’t enter into 
it at all. We had just returned from 
the States four first visit in nine 
years) and during the time we were 
there only had an opportunity to see 
television once — the atomic bomb test 
explosion. 

When we got back to the big airy 
quonset that was home on Koror, 
Pappy looked at one of my hot pad 
mitts and decided that another finger 
could be added for the second arm. 
Some scraps of cloth and 2% hours 
later we had Mehitable. We experi- 
mented with padding — a little here, 
a little there and quite a bit yon, but 
she was a precocious minx from the 
moment we turned her right side out 
and had her own ideas. 

Obviously, she told us, she was lone- 
some. Where were the others? Hence 
come Horace Stacknoodle, with his 
high black silk hat, black cloak and a 
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pair of the most powerful mustachios 
this side of the Equator. 

Poor Mehit couldn’t cope with this 
villain, so we produced Thelbert, the 
‘hero’ who actually turned out to be a 
mousey little man who quaked at the 
first roar of a bull alligator from our 
Palau mangrove swamps — but then, 
Mehitable was a strong character, so 
she got along quite well. Quite. Some- 
where along the line our Mehit devel- 
oped a baby which obviously had to 
have —- a Grampaw. 

Here, we regret to say, things got 
completely out of hand! We had in 
mind a nice comfortable pudgy old 
grandfather, who would radiate good- 
ness, nickles for the grandchild and 
homely philosophy for Mehit and 
Thelbert. 

I doubt if we shall ever know ex- 
actly what happened — he looks like 
a nice Grandfather, with his fringe of 
white hair around a pink scalp and his 
snow white mustaches, neatly trimmed, 
and his bushy white beard. The truth 
of the matter is actually that he is a 
complete old roue’ who drinks ‘tuba,’ 
chaws betelnut, leers at the pretty 
girls and too often tells stories a little 
on the salty side. 

In the meantime, we had seen an 
advertisement in a hobby magazine 
we’d picked up on our last flight to 
Guam, of a booklet, “Spool Marion- 
ettes” hy Josie Robbins. We wrote and 
she answered; not only with the book, 
but also information on the Puppe- 
teers of America and many more 
things to help us. 

We promptly became involved with 
spool marionettes. “A pingpong ball 
makes a good head,” the directions 
said. The nearest pingpong ball store 
was about 7000 miles from Koror but 
we found that nuts from the mahogany 











tree worked beautifully. 
The last skoki (seaplane) had 
brought our Barnum and Bailey Cir- 
cus music recordings that we had sent 
for. We were in. We built Joker, the 
clown. We made a lion. We sent for 
a monkey, to see how the profession- 
als made them. No circus is complete 
without elephants. I had a pink tur- 
kish towel. Oh well, we didn’t really 
need it in the bathroom anyhow. 
Every gircus must have the pretty 
girl who rides the white horse — but 
alas, things had been going too smooth- 
ly — like Grampaw, she was a strong 
character. She wears a vile mustard 
and green print dress (an old, but not 
loved silk headscarf), the same print 
holds her brassy gold hair down — she 
has “Mamie bangs” but they shoulda 
stood on Mamie! Her eyes (two cat- 
eyes from the Turbo shells) immedi- 
ately give the clue that she’s a bouncy, 
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bel “The duo (lad and fem) manipulate 
otty puppets against a black background, 
‘ttle using their own heads on figures. 
(THE BILLBOARD, August 21, 1954.) 
ol “Interesting aspect of the turn is 
ind the fact that the man and woman who 
t a manipulate the figures substitute their 
jon- 4 °%? head on the bobbing mannikins.” 
a d (VARIETY, August 18, 1954.) 
ook “First Broadway Appearance” 
ppet screamed the five column display ad 
ial in VARIETY the previous week. 
So we bolted our dinner at Gus and 
with Andy’s* and reeled down the orchestra 
ball aisle during the final bars of the over- 
tionll ture. This we had to see! 





The Peop-ettes (Penny and Paul) in 
the second slot of the 8-act bill at the 
Palace Theatre, New York City, week 

















Nothing New Under the Sun 


Herb Scheffel 





brassy, noisy, life of the party kid 
that should never have happened to 
anybody (let alone nice guys like us). 

About two months ago our first copy 
of PUPPETRY JOURNAL arrived and 
we began to see what we’d been mis- 
sing all these years. 

Pappy, who is the clever one of the 
family and an old wood carver from 
way back, decided that we should 
make 20 marionettes. He would carve 
the body parts and hands and feet 
from native woods and model heads 
from casein glue and sawdust... but 
this report, which was to have been a 
short one, like Grampaw, seems to 
have gotten out of hand. So, if you 
want another installment, the rusty 
old keys of the tropic-scarred portable 
are still good for a few hundred more 
words. 

As we say in Yap, 

Kafel 







of August 13th, was the “novelty” pup- 
pet act we came to catch. Novel, we 
see now, for the fact that for decades 
no one used this particular branch of 
puppetry, and successfully-intelligent- 
ly-delightfully applied it to night club- 
vaudeville entertainment. 

Why of course, the “novelty” turned 
out to be the old “humanette” type of 
puppet—‘“jazzed up” for hep, solid en- 
tertainment. And the Peop-ettes pre- 
sent a fast, flashy, animated and color- 
ful act. 

A “humanette” is sort of a rag doll, 
minus the puppet’s head. The figure 
is fastened at the front of the puppe- 
teers neck and rests against his chest. 
The operator, dressed in black velvet, 
manipulates the arms, legs and body 





of the humanette with his black 
gloved hands—all presented against a 
black background so that the overall 
effect seems like a caricature. 

These out of proportion heads, on 
tiny animated bodies are comic and 
eye-arresting as it is, to watch in mo- 
tion. But Penny and Paul and their 
Peop-ettes go one better: they borrow 
a gimmick from the record pantomime 
acts and incorporate top record and 
TV star voices to the entirely tape re- 
corded musical background of the act. 

While the accompanying platter 
star’s voice grinds out over the turn 
table, via the-house p.a. system, the 
puppeteers mimic, in pantomime with 
facial expressions, the recording star’s 
voice. All this adds up to a good ima- 
ginative, different puppet act, which 
takes from 11 to 13 minutes. 

Opening with a double number laid 
in Bagdad, incorporating a burst of 
flash powder, mysterious music, a 


trick huge jardiniere—the sultan and 
his favorite emerge from it to sing and 


dance to “Come To Bagdad.” Then 
follows a_ succession of hit record 
“names:” Johnnie Ray “eating out his 
heart,” Jo Stafford, Frankie Laine and 
Liberace tear-jerking “September 
Song,” a hot torch singer and wiggler, 
concluding with an all stroblite finish 
of two colored singer-dancers doing 
“Ham Bone.” 

The whole effect is fascinating, 
unique and different from the standard 
marionette and hand puppet type of 
variety act. Puppets are all costumed 
to the hilt in brilliant colors and trim- 
mings. The human heads make use of 
mustaches, eye glasses, hats, caste 
marks, jewelry and wigs... with large 
mouths painted on them for the glow- 
ing stroblite finish, The properties 
and tiny table height stage, complete 
with red velvet draw curtains add to 
the handsomely mounted act. 

Since the act is still brand new, the 
timing of the double-manipulated 
routines could stand a little more coor- 
dination with the tape recorded voices. 
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When this polishing is done, the turn 
will certainly make this one of the 
most unique puppet offerings to come 
along in a long while. There is plenty 
of variety in the routines and there 
will be a string of imitators flooding 
the booking offices soon. The act is a 
push over for television audiences 
where, upon further experimentation 
in that medium, more trickery and il- 
lusion can be added through the use of 
several cameras, unusually gong and 
close range angle shots. 

The Peop-ettes are under the exclu- 
sive and personal management of Bill 
Mayo, c/o Edward Riley, 1560 Broad- 
way, New York City. Plaza 17-1423. 
Hats off to a team who revived a little 
used branch of puppetry so success- 
fully on their first presentation, and 
made their offering a delight, a sur- 
prise, a riot of color and a fistful of 
charm. 

Humanettes have been used success- 
ully by clowns for their “walkaround” 
gags on circus arena tracks of the 
Ringling Circus. During the late twen- 
ties Bailiff used one of two of them 
in this Russian imported “live” revue, 
atop the New Amsterdam Theatre, 
New York City, in the “Chauve 
Soiree.” During the Works Progress 
Administration, the New York Pup- 
pet Project’s Center on Fifth Avenue, 
taught the building and manipulation 
of humanettes and used them in pup- 
pet demonstrations at the WPA build- 
ing, 1939-40 New York World’s Fair. 

*For the uninitiated: Gus and Andy’s 
is the variety artiste’s headquarters 
(when in town), fountain of trade 
news and gossip, town club, restaurant- 
bar par excellence, general hangout, 
and also acts as permanent mailing 
address for a number of mountebanks. 
It is hard by the Palace Theatre’s stage 
door on West 47th Street. Only P of A 
member to make the double row of 
framed professional picutes around 
the walls of the dining room and bar, 
so far, is one Frank Paris, a Palace 
veteran. 
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Festival 1955 


Archie Elliott, Vice President of the 
Council, was appointed by the Council 
to locate a site for the 1955 Festival. 
After investigating all the proposed 
sites and submitting them to Council 
for approval, Bowling Green State 
University, Bowling Green, Ohio, was 
chosen for the 1955 Festival. Archie 
Elliott will serve as Festival Chairman: 

Bowling Green, a city of 12,000, is 
located near, and directly south, of To- 
ledo, Ohio. It is the business and resi- 
dential center of a prosperous agricul- 
tural region. The University is one 
of the fine state supported universities, 


and although one of the smaller ones, 
maintains a College of Liberal Arts, a 
College of Education, a College of Busi- 
ness Administration and a Graduate 
School. 

Bowling Green offers unusual facili- 
ties for a P of A Festival, splendid 
dormitory accommodations at an un- 
usually low price and (if Archie’s tas- 
ter can be relied upon) unusually good 
food, at minimum cafeteria prices .. . 
so this is the place to bring the whole 
family and enjoy a wonderful Fest 
without too much strain on the piggy 
bank. 


June 28, 29, 30...July 1 and 2 


Workshop 1955 


After two months of serious consi- 
deration the Council has decided to 
replace the Institute which usually 
follows Festivals with a one day Work- 
shop. 

This is an innovation and a radical 
change from the past few years. It 
will be patterned after some well 
known educational workshops and 
should prove stimulating and instruc- 
tive to either the novice or experi- 
enced. 

It will be staffed with 25 or more 
specialists in various phases of pup- 
petry, who will not only demonstrate, 
but give members a chance to partici- 
pate and learn by doing. In addition 
a staff of consultants will be provided 
for those subjects which are not adapt- 
able to demonstration. Book exhibits, 
commercial exhibits, etc. will supple- 
ment the workshop material. 

Reason for this change — the Insti- 


tute has been expensive for students 
participating; the Institute served only 
a small proportion of the membership; 
it has become increasingly hard to find 
a Fest location which also has facili- 
ties for Institutes; and the last and 
most important reason for this change 
is the fact that scores of newcomers 
attend Festivals each year and go away 
with questions unanswered, due to 
shyness or inability to contact the pro- 
per person. It is felt that the Work- 
shop will help many folks solve their 
problems, and the added cost of one 
day will be within the reach of all 
members. 

Lewis Parson, Archie Elliott and 
Vivian Michael have been appointed to 
work out details. They will report to 
you as the Workshop progresses, but 
in the meantime . . . get those pennies 
in the piggy bank . . . it’s going to be 
a wonderful experience! 





Festival Chairman’s Report 


Basil Milovsoroff 


In the pre-Festival report to the 
members in the May-June issue I sug- 
gested, “that the Festivals should re- 
vert to what I believe was their origi- 
nally intended meaning — a Confer- 
ence with its simple purpose to assess 
and to confer on how to better. To 
do this successfully it will take on one 
hand participation of many talented 
people with inquisitive and generous 
minds, capable of humility and of re- 
spect for difference of view, and on 
the other, an understanding on the 
part of those who just come to learn, 
or enjoy, that they can eventually 
learn or enjoy vastly more, if the at- 
mosphere of these Conferences is stim- 
ulating and attractive to those who can 
contribute the most.” 

Now that the Festival is over I can 
put the P of A problem more candidly. 
We must face the problem of keeping 
the loyalties and interest of the more 
accomplished in the profession to have 
the Puppeteers of America representa- 
tive of the puppeteers in America. It 
has been abundantly clear for some 
time that without the stimulating at- 
mosphere of some intellectual and ar- 
tistic growth the organization cannot 
hope to prevent defection of the mem- 
bers whose capabilities will not keep 
them confined. The present state of 
things does not really mean that we 
have sunk into a “horrible ooze of 
decay.” It simply means that we have 
covered some ground so well that it 
has become confining and it is time 
to look beyond this too familiar area, 
beyond the patterns of thought that are 
becoming threadbare. 

With this in mind the Dartmouth 
Festival was to promote the feeling 
that the art of Puppet Theatre when 
approached creatively, as arts com- 


moniy are, will offer us real oppor- 
tunities for individual expression, and 
thereby free us from absolute dogmas, 
or rigid traditionalism, and give each 
one of us an opportunity to put an in- 
dividual bit of our own into the color- 
ful moving kaleidoscope that the Pup- 
pet Theatre really is, or should be. 

The Exhibition, despite the seeming- 
ly ample space, could not accommo- 
date all the available puppets. Some 
of the exhibited puppets could not be 
arranged for display as artistically as 
others because of their late arrival at 
the galleries. The South Gallery how- 
ever, I believe, gave a taste to every- 
one of how attractive puppets can be 
as an art display. The Paul McPhar- 
lin Collection and Sarg Collection 
gave a glimpse into the work of two 
grand masters that passed away a few 
years ago, grand masters who played 
a cardinal role in the History of the 
American Puppet Theatre. Cedric 
Head’s collection of Oriental puppets, 
supplemented by some memorabilia 
collected by Romain and Ellen Proctor 
gave many an opportunity to realize 
the beauty and superb craftsmanship 
of the Oriental puppets, and that the 
Oriental people, being less obsessed 
with material things, seem to be more 
sensitive in expressing symbolically 
the spiritual quality of things, virtues, 
and vices through visual form and 
through motion. 

The small commercial exhibit of 
cardboards, advertising beer colas, 
greeting cards, etc. and Professor 
Churchill’s excellently annotated lec- 
ture in pictures on the growth and 
history of Art were greatly appreciat- 
ed, but not by everyone. Some felt 
that space should have been given to 
puppets. Both of these exhibits, how- 





ever, had much significance. The com- 
mercial exhibit showed the remark- 
ably simple way of producing a sense 
of tri-dimensional background by sim- 
ple protuberance of a single detail 
from a painted flat, which is of spe- 
cial value in economy of space that 
the puppet stage demands. Those who 
like to employ effective backgrounds 
in their puppet productions may learn 
a great deal from the commercial ar- 
tists. 

Professor Churchill’s pictorial his- 
tory of art carried a message that no 
art can stand still and live an effec- 
tive life; that art whether in its realis- 
tic, expressionistic, impressionistic, or 
surrealistic form has much to say and 
is worth a careful look if only to rea- 
lize that the visual aspects of puppet 
production could be expressed not on- 
ly in the personal style of the artist- 
producer, but also can be allied to 
some particular art genre. As in the 
ballet, the art of color and form in 
the design of puppets and their back- 
ground is an integral part of the pro- 
duction that carries a great impact on 
the audience. In the Puppet Theatre, 
which is a composite of many arts, 
color and form indeed have, or can 
have, even greater significance than 
in the ballet, which is a composite of 
color, form, music, and motion, be- 
cause in Puppet Theatre the dramatic 
personae, or danseur, is an inanimate 
design. 

To arrange a constructive program 
of shows to bring out the greatest va- 
riety of puppet thinking, and offer 
opportunities to the younger and the 
bold was a difficult task. I believe, 
although the program did not include 
shows in the grand style of the mas- 
ters, there was much in the shows 
presented that stimulated keen indivi- 
dual reaction and thinking, and there- 
fore carried to many an effective com- 
pensation. From the lovely and ever 
growing charm of the Gilmore shows 
throught the bold treatment of “Jack 
and the Beanstalk” by George 


Latshaw, very competent and pleasing 
integration of human and puppet 
dance by the Wallace sisters, in- 
triguing effects of the Velleman pup- 
pets from Canada, and the “Deluge” 
of that young Canadian, bearded ar- 
tiste, Roger Greig, his satire on non- 
objective puppet and “pofa” for P of A 
(a word which I hope will stick), one 
could see distinct personalities whose 
joy of creating something that is their 
very own was infectious. 

Mabel and Les Beaton and Lou 
Bunin gave special punch to the film 
program, and it is hoped the film part 
of the Festival will develop eventually 
into a really important phase of the 
Festival as the puppet films offer new 
creative opportunities. This was very 
ably stressed by Lou Bunin’s commen- 
tary at an informal showing of some 
of his remarkable 16 mm. experimental 
films. The effective integration of 
film possibilities with puppet capabil- 
ities, to this observer’s judgment, seem 
to require a “puppet film sense,” more 
of which, curious as it may appear, is 
at the disposal of a man with a better 
knowledge of the camera rather than 
of puppets, at least as of now. Most 
probably the puppet filming will even- 
tually develop new techniques in 
which neither the traditional stage 
animation of the puppets, nor stop mo- 
tion will be the complete answers. 

The Chairman carried in his pocket 
a couple of speeches which were in- 
tended to give more unity to all the 
proceedings, and it was an effort to 
keep them there. Everyone seemed 
too busy to hear or care for speeches, 
and it seemed the better part of wis- 
dom to let everyone get whatever he 
wlil according to his individual mea- 
sure. 

What the carry over value of this 
Festival will be is difficult to foresee. 
One hopes it will be telling. Any con- 
structive move to succeed needs a cer- 
tain acceptance and then has to be 
deliberately furthered. One can be- 
lieve that if the ideas are sound they 








gain acceptance, tho it may take con- 
siderable time. 

The slant, or purpose, of the Festival, 
I believe, was understood. It bewil- 
dered some. To the bewildered this 
report may offer some elucidation; to 
those who were not present — further 
light upon it. 


Above all, this report was written 
to stress again the necessity of a gen- 
eral free ground on which the inter- 
ested. the amateurs, and the profes- 
sional puppeteers can meet and find 
mutual enjoyment in working with a 
deliberate intent for a literate, expand- 
ing Theatre, the Puppet Theatre. 


Institute 1954 


Another P of A Institute came to a 
successful ending with the close of the 
1954 Institute at Dartmouth College. 
Staffed by outstanding professional 
puppeteers, instruction provided for 
the varied needs of the student. 

Two of the courses followed the us- 
ual trend of Institute courses. Romain 
and Ellen Proctor taught basic puppe- 
try — not only puppet construction, 
but included all the fine points that 
are basic to good puppet production. 
Glowing accounts of this course “via 
the Grapevine” have been reaching us 
ever since Institute. 

Joe Owens and Cedric Head, both 
of whom seem to have an inexhaust- 


able supply of trick puppets, made 
these available to their class in Trick 
Puppets. Those familiar with their 
marionettes, know how invaluable this 
experience was. Altho trick puppets 
have been a feature of other Institutes 
this was a first time for a special class. 

An innovation this year was a class 
by Basil Milovsoroff in what he desig- 
nates as Creative Puppetry. Those fa- 
miliar with Basil’s theory and his own 
productions know that this was some- 
thing “different.” So, as a “something 
new under the sun” theory, we present 
Lewis Parson’s analysis of the Milov- 
soroff theory of Creative Design as ap- 
plied to Puppetry. 


Creative Design 


Lewis Parsons 


This year’s class in Creative Design 
was an experiment. Those of us who 
enrolled were not quite sure just what 
was in store for us. We were familiar 
enough with the puppets and ideas of 
Basil Milovsoroff to know that what- 
ever it was, it would not be dull. As 
preparation we had been told to bring 
only a spirit of adventure and an in- 
quiring mind. And it was truly a feel- 
ing of adventure which held us expec- 


tant and ready for our first meeting 
in the little classroom at Dartmouth, a 
room which was soon to be littered 
with paper snippings, shreds of cloth, 
and bits of wire — the relics of our 
experiments. 

We were a congenial group with a 
varied puppet experience and varied 
talents, and to all of us Basil gave his 
special attention and encouragement 
helping us solve each of our own prob- 
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lems. As the days wore on, our work- 
shop was expanded to include the col- 
lege campus, the river banks, the 
lovely wooded hills of Vermont. We 
learned to do many new things, but 
more important than the mere tricks 
of the trade was the way in which we 
were made to see the things about us 
as form and texture, color and design 
so that everything surrounding us whe- 
ther in nature, or manufactured be- 
came potential material for work with 
puppets. 

Attaining a fresh point of view may 
be easy in theory, but it is not so easy 
in practice. First we must scrap all 
our pre-conceived ideas and start from 
scratch, Our theory must be that the 
art of puppetry has reached one of 
those static points to which all the 
arts are subject at certain periods of 
their development, beyond which fur- 
ther progress cannot be made without 
a re-evaluation of the whole subject. 
For generations puppets have been 
conceived as imitations of human be- 
ings made to act in theatres which are 
small scale imitations of lifesize drama 
productions. But why? A puppet can, 
indeed, approximate the appearance 
and movement of a real person, but no 
matter how complicated the movement 
of the joints, the details of physiog- 
nomy, the texture of the painted face, 
it never completely transcends its me- 
chanical nature. 

To follow Basil’s theoretical con- 
ception, one must accept the fact that 
the puppet is an artificial creation, a 
flight of the artist’s fancy; that any 
art is not an imitation of nature, but 
an expression of nature achieved 
through symbols. One must build 
one’s own vocabulary of symbols, 
create one’s own style bearing in 
mind the fact that the puppet is 
forever artificial and that it can 
come to life only when it obeys the 
laws of its nature. The field of ex- 
perimental puppetry is still largely 
unexplored because most puppeteers 
try to be craftsmen following “safe” 
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explicit patterns. It is one of Basil’s 
theories that every person is endowed 
with this gift of creative expression 
which will come to light once he works 
to liberate it. 

Our class began by making “doodles” 
on paper which we colored to bring 
out patterns in the designs. Naturally 
these patterns were the spontaneous, 
unplanned scribblings which resulted 
from free movement. The next step 
was to “bend” the designs into more 
or less planned forms of people or ani- 
mals. Often very interesting shapes 
would develop quite accidentally. 
These forms were cut out to make 
jointed cardboard figures in the man- 
ner of shadow puppets. We used all 
kinds of dis-proportion going the limit 
in fantastic design. After the first ex- 
ercise in creative form there was a 
tendency on the part of the class to re- 
turn to previous methods of working. 
But after we got away from the desire 
to impress one another, or the worry of 
what others might think, we had made 
the most important step in starting to 
explore new fields, 

We had no patterns, and none of the 
amazing quantity of things we pro- 
duced were in the least bit finished. 
The object of all our constructions was 
to approach the material imaginatively 
in order to find the possibilities of de- 
sign in all kinds of objects, and to 
learn properties of form, color, tex- 
ture, and to see how materials behaved 
in motion. For puppetry is not only 
design, it is design “in motion.” 

One afternoon we invaded the hard- 
ware and variety stores to seek kitchen 
utensils which could be made into 
puppets. We made nodding flowers 
on screendoor spring stems, exotic 
birds with beads, sticks, feathers, and 
wild jungle savages with plumed fea- 
ther heads. Basil led us, saw on 
shoulder, into the woods showing us 
how every forked branch of a tree is a 
potential puppet head. We each select- 
ed a “possibility” from the pile of 

(Continued on page 25) 





PUPPET PARADE 


COLIN DRAKE 
Lis] Beer 


Colin Drake, formerly a member of 
the Sue Hastings Co., landed in Paris 
with a few hundred dollars in his 
pocket for sightseeing expenses with 
no intention “of making a prolonged 
visit. His tour was brought to an end 
suddenly in one of those mysterious 
dives for which Paris is famous, and 
which American sightseers love to vis- 
it, — Colin was suddenly “cleaned out” 
of cash. 

In order to eat, he accepted a job 
with one of the small puppet shows 
which play in the public gardens. His 
knowledge of French was straight out 
of a French text-book. Those who 
have tried this out, know that isn’t the 
language the French speak. For the 
first months, his puppet activities were 
confined to making all the strange and 
curious noises that come from back 
stage, and assisting the veteran puppe- 
teer with his various tricks and con- 
traptions. “I learned a lot,” Colin 
admitted. “The French puppeteers 
with years of tradition behind them, 
know all the tricks.” However. sub- 
sisting on the passing of a hat was not 
Colin’s idea of a job. 

Colin conceived the idea of publi- 
cizing the Marshall Plan with a mar- 
ionette show. The idea was accepted 
by the U. S. Information with the re- 
sult that Colin had money to eat and 
to buy materials to make his own pup- 
pets. With help of his assistants, Fred 
Fisher and Jacques Marbeuf, the show 
was tape recorded in five languages 
and toured France, England, Denmark, 
Holland and Belgium. 


(see photo section) 


Buffalo Bill and his horse, Pipo the 
Clown and other typically American 
characters constituted a change in pro- 
gram for European youngsters, but 
were welcomed with delight by both 
youngsters and adult. 

Moral to this story? There isn’t 
any. “If you are a good puppeteer, you 
need never starve . . . as long as chil- 


dren love puppets .. . and they always 
will!” 


SHARI LEWIS 


Shari Lewis is a 20-year-old enter- 
tainer and ventriloquist whose experi- 
ments in child psychology through 
television, have already won her offi- 
cial commendation from educational 
officials. 

The petite star of WPIX’s 
Klub” has combined ventriloquism, 
music and _ story-telling to produce 
“genuine entertainment for children 
that is also educational,” according 
the supervisor of psychologist, 


Dr. 
Harry Gilbert of the Bureau of Child 
Guidance of the New York City Board 
of Education. 

Born in New York City on Jan. 17, 
1934, Shari is a graduate of the High 
School of Music and Art, where 


majored in violin and voice. Later, 
she studied dramatics at Columbi 

University, and the dance at the Amer 

ican School of Ballet. 

Her first professional appearan 
was on the Arthur Godfrey talen 
show two years ago. She has a 
appeared in many night clubs a 
musical comedies in New York. 

With the help of her three puppet 
Taffy Twinkle, right, Randy Rocket 
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left, and a hand-puppet called Pip- 
squeak, the monkey, Shari touches on 
such helpful phases of children‘s lives 
as good manners, safety and health 
tules, as well as the cultural aspects. 
“Learning is fun by association,” Shari 
says. 

Shari learned her ABC’s of ventril- 
oquism by teaching herself. The illu- 
sion of voice-throwing, lip control, etc. 
came after years of practice and pa- 
tience. 


FRANK ADAMO 


Pvt. Frank Adamo believes in pull- 
ing strings as a way of getting famous 
personalities to do things his way. 

When Adamo says jump. Tallulah 
Bankhead jumps. When he wiggles a 
finger Gloria Swanson emotes, Mar- 
lene Dietrich warbles and Clark Gable 
smiles. 

The 23-year-old former New York 
City television production assistant, 
now with the 9th Div Special Services 
section, makes and manipulates por- 
trait puppets as a hobby. 

Adamo is following a family prece- 
dent in his interest in puppetry. His 
paternal great-grandfather established 
| the Royal Marionette Theater in Milan, 
' Italy, and earned a marquis’ title — 
' unfortunately not hereditary — from 
' the King of Spain for his marionette 
shows there. 

_ Adamo began making puppets at 12 
' with his father, after being attracted 
' to a puppet display in Gimbel’s win- 
dow. He taught puppetry at the New 
| York City YWCA while he studied 
sculpture, ceramics and illustration at 
_the School of Industrial Arts in Man- 

hattan. 

' Until his draft call last year, Adsmo 
' had worked on the production end of 
such programs as the Kraft Television 
Playhouse and the Lux Television The- 
' ater of the Air. 

' Although he is planning to star Miss 
| Bankhead in a 28th Div touring show, 
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“Channel 9,” a series of satires on re- 
cent TV programs, he intends to pur- 
sue his string pulling strictly as a 
hobby. 


ROY SCHULTZ 


Roy Schultz, a versatile young man 
who holds a Fine Arts degree from 
the Kansas City Art Institute, and 
was last year hard at work on another 
teaching degree finds time to have 
fun with his troupe of hand puppets, 
many of which are animals, to the de- 
light of his small fry audiences. Roy 
says, “Our stage is built along the 
lines of the Easy Entrikin stage, with 
a few alterations to permit more elab- 
orate scene changes and lighting. Our 
most successful skit is about a bashful 
snake and a Swedish snake charmer.” 

Altho an exhibiting artist, Roy ex- 
pects to enter the art teaching field, 
but meantime, he is spending much 
time preparing his puppet family for a 
future tour of North Dakota cities. 


BOSTON RESCUE LEAGUE 


No name on the JOURNAL mailing 
list has intrigued me as much as that 
of The Animal Rescue League of Bos- 


ton. Imagine my delight when I saw 
a car drawing to the curb in front of 
Dartmouth Hall, gayly lettered, “The 
Animal Rescue League of Boston.” 
Now, I would find out why they be- 
longed to the Puppeteers of America! 

I was soon introduced to two charm- 
ing ladies, Harriet Flannery, and Mrs. 
Wendell Smith. They came, loaded 
down with a portfolio of photographs, 
press notices, and other literature des- 
cribing the work of their organization. 
I spent an interesting hour with them 
and exacted a promise that the JOUR- 
NAL would receive an article about 
their work. In this issue we have 
“Humane Education through Marion- 
ettes,” but they are entirely too mod- 





est in describing their project which 
has reached a degree of organization 
attempted by few groups, and which 
has functioned actively since 1939. 
Originally started as a medium for 
humane education, gradually the tiny 
actors have directed the children’s 
minds toward the proper channels of 
thought and behavior. 

Eleanor Roberts of THE BOSTON 
POST, says, “Through all their shows, 
like a golden tread, runs one thought 
— “Be kind to your pets.” Far more 
cleverly done than any lecture on 
kindness to animals, the clever mar- 
ionette shows ... get their message 
across brilliantly. 

Their have been changes in script, 
but none the authors would squawk 
about. The stepmother in “Hansel and 


Gretel” has been changed by the magic 
wand of the Flannery-Smith combina- 
tion into a kind well meaning soul who 
not only allows Hansel and Gretel to 
keep the little black Scottie they found 
at their door, but hastens to bring a 


bow! of milk for it. 

Tanya, hungry and poverty stricken 
as she is, gladly offers to share her 
bread and milk with a little abused 
dog named Niki, whom she has res- 
cued from some thoughtless boys. 

Every play has a moral, but it is so 
nicely sugar-coated that the children 
swallow it whole ... the far reaching 
effect these miniature productions 
have had on children throughout 
Massachusetts, is amazing. 

Miss Flannery will inquire of the 
school principal of each school whe- 
ther they have any existing problems. 
If they do the moral is brought out 
subtly in the marionette show. “One 
principal told us that complaints had 
been pouring to her desk about child- 
ren trampling spring gardens. All the 
teachers had been instructed to talk 
to the children about not trespassing 
on other people’s property, but their 
little talks seemed to fall on deaf ears. 

“That day we were giving “Peter 
Rabbit,” so I hastily altered the script, 
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and we had little rabbits invading 
their neighbors gardens and Mother 
Rabbit remonstrating with them se- 
verely. 

“Going through Miss Schoolma’arms 
garden!” she exclaimed horrified. 
“Tramping all those wonderful flow- 
ers and gardens with your heels. Don’t 
ever do it again.” 

There was a meaningful silence. 
Later Miss Flannery received a note 
from the principal saying, “I don’t 
know what brand of magic you used,” 
she wrote, “but we have had no more 
complaints since Peter Rabbit and 
Flopsy, Mopsy and Cottontail bowed 
their heads in shame at trampling the 
principal’s garden.” 


PEOP-ETTES 


The Peop-ettes, so enthusiastically 
reviewed by Herb Scheffel in this issue 
have been getting “rave” notices 
wherever they appear. This act is a 
revival of the old “humanette” puppet 
which has afforded so much enter- 
tainment in the past and now, that it 
has had this amazing come-back it will 
probably have many imitators among 
our younger groups. 

Page 31 of the PUPPET THEATER 
HANDBOOK by Marjorie Batchelder 
describes the construction of a human- 
ette, and on page 32 is a construction 
diagram of a humanette by Douglas 
Anderson. Easy to make and a riot to 
operate, these puppets are great fun 
for parties, puppet get-togethers, etc. 

Done professionally, they offer great 
possibilities for clever entertainment. 
I recall a humanette chorus, of some 
twenty or more beautiful girls, who 
did several patriotic song and dance 
numbers in a most spectacular num- 
ber. The number was staged with the 
humanettes sitting on a series of step 
levels, pyramiding to a point, ten or 
twelve feet above the stage level, with 
a most convincing Statue of Liberty 
atop the pyramid. The Statue of Lib- 
erty was replaced in the second num- 
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ber with Uncle Sam and a huge wav- 
ing flag while the chorus, magnifi- 
cently costumed in red, white and blue 
satin, cheered and sang “It’s a grand 
old Flag, etc.” May sound “corny” 
but it wasn’t. It was beautifully done 
and I only wish I could recall the pro- 
ducer. Sounds like Earl Carroll or 
George White, but I am not sure. 


BEN SHALOM 


Among the many from abroad who 
sent greetings to the 1954 Festival was 
D. Ben Shalom, of Givath Haim, Israel, 
of the Bubatron Puppet Theater. He 
writes, “Inasmuch as I can not partici- 
pate in your Festival, I want to ask 
you to please transmit to the Puppe- 
teers my very best wishes for its suc- 
cess. 

“IT am preparing a new program 
which will begin in June, and enclose 
a few photographs which will give you 
an idea of my present work.” 

To all others who sent greetings and 
good wishes, we extend our sincerest 
appreciation. Our many friends in 
other countries form a very welcome 
part of our P of A organization, and 
their warm friendship has broken 
down country boundary lines and 
crossed oceans to speak with us, one 
language, the language of the Puppet 
Theater. The P of A and the JOUR- 
NAL thank you for your many warm 
letters and expressions of good wishes. 


TOM TICHENOR 


Tom Tichenor of Nashville, Tenn., 
writes a convincing argument for 
cloth heads and sends along photo- 
graphs to prove his point. Tom 
writes — 

“Every craftsman has his medium, 
and my favorite is cloth. My first 
cloth puppets were the usual flat- 
faced creatures, but in the last few 
years I have attempted to give the fa- 
ces more character. The cloth heads 
stay in the caricature class rather than 
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the life-like, and the simplicity of the 
features has its own appeal. The soft- 
ness of the cloth (a peach color) adds 
to the charm, but there the softness 
ends. The essential things to remem- 
ber in making a cloth head are to use 
the smallest stitch on the sewing ma- 
chine and to stuff as tightly as possi- 
ble. After the head is stuffed I run 
wire from the bottom of the neck to 
each ear. This keeps any strain from 
pulling the head out of shape or mak- 
ing the neck stretch like Alice in Won- 
derland. The cloth heads are easier 
to wig and dress, and the upkeep is 
simpler. My plastic wood heads are 
always in need of a paint job. A 
cloth head can be made from start to 
finish in one session. No making 
plaster casts, or waiting for plastic 
wood to dry overnight, and no sand- 
ing! 

“My enthusiasm for cloth heads has 
not made me discard the others. My 
collection is about evenly divided be- 
tween cloth and plastic wood. I try 
not to mix the two types in the same 
play. Then when I alternate the 
shows there’s more variety in the pro- 
duction. My animal marionettes and 
hand puppets are made entirely of 
cloth -—— woolen, fur, or what-have- 
you. 

“We are now in our eighth year of 
regular weekly performances at The 
Nashville Public Library. Our shows 
run for a month, usually, and we try 
not to repeat a play for eighteen 
months or more, excepting the annual 
Christmas play. Each year I add two 
new plays. These are sometimes new 
productions of worn-out ones that 
were particularly successful; and some- 
times they are different plays to re- 
place ones that were flops. Last year 
the new plays were “One Eye, Two 
Eyes, and Three Eyes,” and “The 
Princess Who Could Not Cry.” The 
Princess, incidentally, is a lion cub, 
her father a regal lion, with lesser 
parts filled by a gorilla, a duck, a bear, 
and a dwarf. 











On the West Coast 


Bob Baker 


NOTE: 

The JOURNAL had to apologize to 
Bob Baker when we incorrectly iden- 
tified his “Bobo” in the March-April 
JOURNAL, but glad we didn’t have to 
retract again when we named him as 
puppeteer in the Judy Garland pic- 
tures, “A Star Is Born,” although he 
was not identified in the news release. 
Let this be a lesson — PLEASE iden- 
tify all photographs you send, either 
by writing on back, or on pasted at- 
tached label. Both photographs were 
sent by others than Bob and not iden- 
tified. In reply to my letter, which 
came too late to accompany the Gar- 
land photos, Bob sends the following: 


“BOBO”... was one of 22 commer- 
cially manufactured marionettes thru 
the years of 1943-1948, which we used 
to manufacture and market through- 
out the world. Today Bobo is a Star 
for a television series which we have 
and are working on. 

Bobo has since been further devel- 
oped and is now a star in our shop. 
We have written and started produc- 
tion on a Television series built around 
him, which we hope will be on the 
market before too long. We under- 
stand that a great number of the P of 
A members own and use some of the 
marionettes that we used to manufac- 
ture. Since 1948 we have specialized 
in only custom puppets, most of them 
being for our own productions. 

In regard to the picture of “A Star 
Is Born” (May-June JOURNAL) the 
puppet’s name is “Taquita,” the pup- 
peteers shown are Alton Wood and 
yours truly, Bob Baker... (I would 


like to make a note that our organi- 
zation is made up of three partners: 
Alton Wood; Zoe Brooke and myself.) 
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The puppet sequence in the picture is 
rather important to the story. Judy 
has been given her first chance to dis- 
play her talents in television. She 
thinks that she is to be starred on a 
television commercial, but instead she 
is an offstage voice with a puppet as a 
star of the commercial. We are hop- 
ing that this change about will invoke 
a laugh from the audience. The se- 
quence is to be a typical television 
commercial. The sequence was _ shot 
both in Cinemascope and black and 
white. The first being production 
shots in a studio seeing the commercial 
being made, which includes the cam- 
eraman, director, technicians, et al. 
(Incidentally, there were a total of ap- 
proximately 100 people working on the 
set the days this sequence was shot.) 
The black and white was to be an in- 
sert on a Television set for a later part 
in the film. 

To tell you something of the idea 
that was filmed. Everyone thinks of 
television in black and white. So go- 
ing on that premise, everything used 
on the set was in shades of grey. While 
Taquita was dressed in black and 
white she was painted in a purple 
grey flesh tone with deep purple hair 
with a lavender streak in it. Her lips, 
finger and toe nails were painted cor- 
al, (which was also accented in her 
jewelry) and she had brilliant Theylo 
green eyes. Note: Taquita had long 
black net stockings with black suede 
shoes studded with rhinestones. Her 
dress was covered with thousands of 
bangles, sequins, and small beads, 
which were sewn on a background of 
black and white muslin de Soir. We 
felt the coloring rather dull, but it stlil 
proved a very exciting effect with the 
puppet. 
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We also made the monster in the 
picture, “Monster From the Ocean 
Floor.” This was with tongue in 
cheek—so to speak. We were pleased 
with the monster other than the pho- 
tography. For we felt it could have 
been more monsterous. 
most camera men are afraid of any- 
thing miniature. We feel that it could 
have had all the audience clutching 
the sides of their seats, but it’s just a 
tame monster that stalked. 

Along with the other work of build- 
ing character puppets for a cosmetic 
firm, we have been continuing with 
the shows for the movie star’s children, 
which is one of our mainstays. 

At this writing we are working on 
a series of Television commercials for 
the Liberace Show. We have a pup- 
pet created of George Liberace and 


Some how 


his wife, Jane. Also a complete set 

..a copy of the Liberace set and 
members of the orchestra. The 14 
members of the orchestra that we 
have created are in a form of rod 
puppets, with only slight simulated 
action, which is worked mechanically. 
This job has been most interesting 
and exciting and the film work is be- 
ing excellently done. Our contract is 
with Song Ads, Inc., an ambitious 
group of young fellows, who have been 
doing some wonderful singing or musi- 
cal commercials for radio and televi- 
sion, i.e. PaperMate Pen Company. 
They have written the music and lyrics 
for the Liberace commercials, and they 
are delightful. So if all continues 
well, we feel these are going to be 
some of the finest commercials com- 
ing out of Hollywood to date. 


CREATIVE DESIGN 


(Continued from page 11) 
roots in Basil’s yard and by sawing, 
sanding, boring, and attaching eyes, or 
other features and bits of costume we 
evolved many weird wooden figures. 

We used clay only to model very 
quickly and simply by using a series 
of egg shapes. We aimed at simple 
masses rather than detail to empha- 
size the fact that it is the broad and 
simple contour line which defines pup- 
pet character and makes it “carry” to 
the audience. 

A puppet does not have to make 
many movements. Two or three well- 
controlled movements are more effec- 
tive than a lot of uncontrolled wasted 
motion. Actually the distinction be- 
tween hand, rod, string, or shadow 
puppets is not the thing to emphasize. 
Basil believes that one should start 
with the effect and movement in mind 
and remember that the means of con- 
trol is to be decided upon or invented 
after we know what effect we wish to 
produce. Simplicity of construction 


does not imply crudeness. After the 
spontaneous design is invented we 
must refine the craftsmanship to make 
an artistic appearance. That is where 
one draws upon all resources of past 
experience, knowledge of other arts, 
to produce something distinctive. 

The imaginative approach was car- 
ried to each phase of puppetry. The 
stage set, the lighting, even the design 
of the stage itself. The idea of using 
props which moved and took an active 
part in the play was discussed. Closely 
related was the suggestion of having 
moving parts in the stage setting such 
as doors that opened of themselves, 
chimneys that smoked, etc. New ways 
of using artificial sound to take the 
place of the natural sounds of walk- 
ing, turning, dropping opened up 
whole new avenues of thought. 

Those of us who had expected the 
course to be a theoretical discussion 
were agreeably surprised to find our 
notebooks filling with dozens of prac- 
tical hints. As always happens, one 














idea suggested another, and our note- 
books were soon filled with resource 
material ample for experiments for 
months to come. 

We were so completely under the 
spell of Basil’s theory that it didn’t 
seem in the least illogical to rise at a 
point in the discussion to explore the 
campus lawn to observe the forms of 
mushroom clusters. Then while one 
of those all-too-frequent Vermont 
showers kept us waiting on the steps 
we might have an impromptu lesson 
on puppet stage lighting illustrated by 
the sun emerging from the clouds to 
light the glistening and stately elms-in 
true spotlight fashion. 

This spirit was carried into our 
dormitories, where at late night ses- 
sions, fascinated by the products of 
our collective imagination, we found 


that group improvization provided an- 
other inexhaustible source of ideas, 
not withstanding the fact that each 
individual came up with strikingly 
different creations. 

As the culmination of our efforts 
we presented an art exhibit in our 
workroom showing “doodle” pictures, 
clay heads, cardboard figures, kitchen 
utensil creations, the now famous “nod- 
ding flowers,” exotic birds, plumed sa- 
vages, and the wooden sculpture im- 
provised at Basil’s studio in the hills. 
We added imaginative captions for a 
touch of humor. Afterwards all the 
Institute people of the three classes 
gathered at Basil’s home around a 
roaring fire for a last evening of sing- 
ing and fellowship such as is known 
only to a group of friendly puppeteers. 


Detroit-Toronto Fest 


Detroit will be the host city when 
the Detroit and Toronto Puppetry 
Guilds get together for a joint Festi- 
val November 5 and 6. The Festival 
is to be held at the Detroit Institute 
of Arts, with registration scheduled 
for 4 o’clock Friday afternoon. 

Events are scheduled for Friday ev- 
ening and the entire day Saturday, 
climaxed by a top flight puppet show 
to be held Saturday evening. As an 
outstanding feature, 2 special exhibi- 


tion of the Paul McPharlin Collection 
is being arranged by the Detroit Insti- 
tute of Arts. 

The Guilds in both cities have been 
collaborating for weeks to make this 
a worth while event, to show puppetry 
as a living modern art, and stimulate 
the art in their respective communi- 
ties. They extend a cordial invitation 
to any puppeteer, far or near, to spend 
a wonderful, stimulating, full of fun, 
week end with them. 


Myerberg’s Magic 


PUPPETS: That congress of atomic 
age puppeteers who devised the life- 
like, electronic “minikins” and are now 
fashioning the final Technicolored reels 
of “Hansel and Gretel” at the Michael 
Myerberg studio down on East Second 
Street, simultaneously are working on 
“Aladdin and His Wonderful Lamp,” 
which will be the company’s second 
puppet feature film. According to the 
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producer, technical experts, research- 
ers, and cameramen already have 
turned out “quite a bit of footage for 
the picture. But, Mr. Myerberg point- 
ed out, “we don’t expect to have ‘Alad- 
din’ ready before the fall of 1955. 
We're using an adaptation by Padraic 
Colum, the Irish poet and playwright, 
as well as various sections of Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s ‘Scheherezade’ for the 
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score.” 

His company, Myerberg added, plans 
to produce one feature annually and 
the one to follow “Aladdin” might be 
a “minikin” version of “Lute Song,” 
which Myerberg produced for Broad- 
way some years back. “That’s not 
definite,” he said, “it is certain, how- 





The PUPPETRY JOURNAL has be- 
come a general information bureau 
for questions relating to puppetry. 
Questions come from members and 
non-members. We either answer dir- 
ectly by mail, or refer to a consultant 
if it is in their field. Since many 
questions are repeated over and over 
by many different members we have 
decided to start a column where ques- 
tions that seem to be of general inter- 
est will be answered. If you approve 
of this, let us know. If the demand 
seems sufficient, we will continue as 
a regular feature. 


QUESTION .. . Our school library 
is small and can afford only (so they 
say) one or two puppetry books. What 
should I recommend? 

ANSWER... That’s an easy one. 
“Puppet Theater Handbook” edited by 
Marjorie Batchelder, published by Har- 
pers at $3.75 is the puppeteer’s “Bible.” 
Contains contributions by fifty or more 
P of A members whose names you will 
recognize. Sixty-eight full page dia- 
grams by Douglas Anderson. Most 
complete book published. 

“Marionettes, A Hobby for Every- 
one” by Mabel and Les Beaton, pub- 
lished by Crowell at $3.75, deals spe- 





ever, that more than 3,000 theatre man- 
agements already have shown interest 
in ‘Hansel.’ We haven’t decided how 
we're going to release it but we've 
finished five reels of it and should 
complete the other two by the end of 
next month. It will be ready for thea- 
tres in August.” 


Ask Us Another 


(By the Journal Editors) 


cifically with marionettes. Can be 
highly recommended. 
For those most interested in hand 


puppets, “A Handbook of Fist Pup- 
pets,” by Bessie Ficklen, published by 
Stokes. 


QUESTION ... How can I keep 
plastic wood from sticking to my 
hands, in fact to everything it touches? 
How else (besides picking it off) can 
I remove it from my fingers and tools? 

ANSWER... Keep hands thorough- 
ly wet. Work with a basin of water at 
all times. Water will not affect adhe- 
sive quality if used in normal quan- 
tity. A. S. Boyle Co. manufacture a 
liquid solvent which will remove plas- 
tic wood from hands and tools. Wash 
hands thoroughly with soap and water 
after using. Obtainable from paint 
stores that handle plastic wood. Plas- 
tic wood may be purchased in any 
hardware store in one pound cans. 
However, if you expect to use at least 
25 pounds within a year’s time, it may 
be purchased directly, at a greatly re- 
duced price, from Boyle-Midway, Inc., 
22 E. 40th St., New York City 16, N. Y. 
A 25 pound can will cost around $7.00 
. -- a considerable saving. Most Jarge 
cities have local representatives. 








QUESTION ... After seeing the gor- 
geous productions at Festival done 
with what they call black light, I'd 
like to know more about it, and where 
to obtain materials for it. 

ANSWER ... Black light (ultra vio- 
let) produces unusual and exotic ef- 
fects. (See Herb Scheffel’s article 
“Nothing New Under the Sun,” in this 
issue, for one example. His finger 










































DIRECTORY C 


Please pencil in these corrections 
immediately in your 1953-54 directory. 

The word “Canada” was omitted 
from top of page 12. Herb Scheffel, 
N. Y. City should have P. O. Box 36, 
instead of 34. Lou Bunin should be 
82nd St., instead of 22nd, also N. Y. 
City. John Conway, Canada, should 
be Elm St. instead of Elan. Dorothy 
Klick, Long Prairie, should be added 
to the Minnesota list. 


**Bill for membership folders 
Check to Pickaway County News 
Check to Barbara Amundson 





Trevi Tere $38. 
eecccccece $225. 
eecccccoscccces $16. 


puppets in Festival Exhibit made use 
of this medium. Costumes, props, etc.. 
treated with a special preparation, light 
up under special lighting. For more 
information, a list of lights, costume 
material and florescent paints write to 
Stroblite, 35 W. 52nd St., New York 
City. Trying to get an article on the 
use of black light in near future. Any 
one volunteer information? 


ORRECTION 


Omitted: Lilly Tolpo, 
tates, Rt. 1, Frankfort, Ill. 

David Waller, 200 Bohland Ave., 
Bellwood, Til. 

David Elliott, 140 Glenwood, Clarks- 
ville, Tenn. 

If there were other errors, we will 
be glad to make note of them next 
month. However, we can not publish 
all the change of addresses that occur 
during the year. 


Lincoln Es- 


PUPPETEERS OF AMERICA 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
August 20, 1953 to June 15, 1954 


RECEIPTS 
i: cnn s caddie Gh donses eds eccasesescdcesdsecsteccocesece es 2,106.20 
TE DEED  pdetecadeddenscécvpdedpadedec db bhsaii ted obed Jecbeecebiacads 1,424.73 
A eE: cndhccackeghtech@epuheoesccapsaopenes > cegg sececcceseepne 275.00 
Sale of Pamphlets, Journals, Yearbooks, Stickers ...............ceceeeeee 122.00 
PE, 5085 0S dbunb 6d dd cSt k vend Ase th 040000 Kébs comepinnniocbiccecanmnes> 32.00 
en re SN 6 EUS LL lL, . cc usccwbanncedéeccatevecedoebe 200.00 
i. shivhamddnt Lebdalinds igiindnahehevevdiaeecneestsseccéeebees Eosctcdacoutes 5.00 
TOTAL RECEIPTS Miniare—eds bctahbhe Hhakehawneminnad 4,165.63 
DISBURSEMENTS 
ee ee NY ins. de aulees cdnencdbemnds bedeededeshtesnéen 1,777.07 
ee Mo Sng Wade ae nut cn atch cde onkataha ¢0d4scewhnecdtsauibess 1,064.90 
EE 50s Gh0166 05 RASS PR Chae cheno Eb ceddocedinadee cdensdesccdbbiebech os 108.44 
Nt het ee UUbai Tet hE dees dev deb eke ts wide beleosb66keees bs Cré% mb awae He 35.60 
PEED “iSebecciccctocevsases 126.32 
Phone-Telegrams 17.07 
Express charges 69.89 
SY SaWbs cic dldnsiakis CEM os Cab wPG sah Sebin cdSetaks cae vatdesdwébiege 37.50 
Pt At addatdud cutee wai ahatkass he 6a Gabbe hphcet <b abe seks cicheosnxe 30.00 
EE ON SSS AOC bocce Conca hedkecsbae blactéhececeshihedcededecescidceéesccss 11.50 
TOTAL. DABBURAMMENTS, ooccvevccvcccdccccvccences 3.279.239 
EXCESS OF RECEIPTS OVER DISBURSEMENTS ..........cccceccccccecccsecee 886.24 
Ses SR SOS CANOE FR TD os b oc cin wicdcdcnccccncedscdbvociiecsonéccgos 749.57 
ee See eee Se) BOGE oo co dbidicccdaiccevsvecvibevie teclidecdesec 1,635.81 
RECONCILIMENT OF CASH BALANCE 
June 15, 1954 
a ee ne ONE RE a in oko wo ciwenviccnccnerce ce gbabdedpue pds tbeeni ve 1,135.81 
Sy PN oso ini Bi n'e cone tun tala c Scandic bamnindeshileehec puaebicsie 500.00 
OTAL CASH BALANCE—June 15, 1954 ............ 1,635.81 


11 not included 
00 not included 
12 not included 
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PUNCH'’S 
MAILBOX 





Rod Young—uwUniversity of Richmond, P. O. Box 14, Richmond, Virginia 


“Listen, Punch,” I said with a smile, 
“I am going to raid your mailbox. If 
you don’t like it you can give me a 
whack with that stick, but I’m going 
to keep on raiding the mailbox for 
quite some time to come.” 

Odd as it may seem, Mr. Punch and 
I have come to terms and have agreed 
to share all the information that we 
can finagle and find. Mark Twain 
once wrote: “Get your facts first, and 
then you can distort them as you 
please.” Sooo, Mr. Punch and I very 
kindly request all puppet news, views 
or clues you can offer. That’s the way 
to do it! 

Now, in clearing out Punch’s mail- 
box we discovered some news items, 
somewhat out of date, but interesting. 
“Study the past if you would divine 
the future,” said good old Confucius, 
so away we go! “The Emporor’s New 
Clothes” was presented puppet style 
last April at the St. George branch of 
the New York Public Library. Lea and 
Gia Wallace were impresarios for a 
series of shows at the Club Cinema in 
New York City. April 22 to May 6 was 
the 3rd Annual Exhibition of Labor 
Unions in Arts and Crafts in New 
York. And the Long Beach. California, 
Art Association staged a unique Art 
Circus for three days in April. 

Jimmy Shaw and his marionettes 
got a good writeup when VARIETY 
Teviewed “Stars on Ice” at the Olym- 
pia, Miami, last May. An amusing 
article by a small girl named Jennifer 
in EVERYWOMAN’S magazine for 
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May gave her description of how to 
produce puppets “in the round.” 
Called “Small-Fry Summer Stock,” 
it’s worth a trip to the nearest library. 
An Italian film import called “Taran- 
tella Napoletana” ties together a ser- 
ies of sketches with a Punch and Judy 
show. And WESTERN FAMILY mag- 
azine, May 20, had a nice story called 
“The Puppet Cure” telling what fun 
a convalescent child can have with 
simple puppetry. N. Y. DAILY NEWS’ 
John Chapman, according to VARI- 
ETY, May 12, stated that the N. Y. 
critics were so desperate for perfor- 
mances to review, that next season 
they will have to start covering Punch 
and Judy shows, New Jersey cock- 
fights and 42d Street pitchmen. Hmphh, 
I say! Critic Chapman better duck 
when Mr. Punch starts swinging his 
stick, 

According to DAY BY DAY, Doris 
Jones, puppeteer of Waco, Texas, is 
the creator of clever puppets presented 
in dramatic sketches at the National 
Meeting of Woman’s Organizations of 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. last 
June at Purdue University. In the May 
SCHOLASTIC magazine was an arti- 
cle by C. Peet called “Puppet People.” 
We note that Belgium has more pa- 
geants than any other country its size 
in Europe. The marionette shows in 
Liege are a major attraction and rep- 
resent religious and historical events. 
The puppets are large or small ac- 
cording to their importance. We hear 
that Mendolia Folden, 228 Grant Ave., 








San Lorenzo, California, is a marve- 
lous teacher of puppetry. Also teach- 
ing, and having a wonderful time as 
instructor in the Long Branch, New 
Jersey, Community Center, is Dr. 
Macy H. Goode who sensibly started 
the youngsters out with simple hand 
puppets. Dave Trotter’s puppets 
played the Olympia, Miami, for the 
week of June 25. Said VARIETY: 
“Adeptly handled, colorful routining 
adding to overall impact, leaving 
strong impresh.” 

To make a favorable impresh on Mr. 
Punch and all of the late Lem Williams 
other friends, let Andre Vern, of the 
Twin City Puppeteers, Hudson, Wis- 
consin, know about one or two amus- 
ing incidents that have happened to 
you while working with puppets or 
marionettes, In compiling a book to 
be dedicated to Lem, a friend of pup- 
peteers everywhere, they need mater- 
ial from vou. Please send in something 
immediately! 

June 11 was the celebration date for 
the eighth birthday of the Detroit 
Puppeteers Guild. The members who 
galloped off to Toronto for a gala Fes- 
tival week end in April had a marvel- 
ous time. George Merten went to De- 
troit in May to plan their joint Festi- 
val for Fall. The Niagara District Pup- 
pet Festival in Hamilton, Ontario, was 
quite an affair in September. Seattle’s 
Puppet Club had a big whoopdeedo in 
June and are constantly active. In 
McCALLS magazine in June was an 
article called “Papa’s Puppet Show.” 
Janet Gardiner wrote “Puppetry is 
Fun” for RECREATION for June. 

I read where animals and puppets 
are becoming more and more popular 
on television. This indication that 
people are becoming increasingly tired 
of people is not surprising. 

Margo, of Margo’s Moppets, Pitts- 
burgh, was commissioned to write a 
play for the Children’s Theatre using 
live and puppet characters, and on top 
of that came an invitation from Cedric 
Head to visit in Vermont to rehearse a 
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show they were to do in Columbus. 
Nancy Cole, now at 933 St. James St., 
Pittsburgh, had a wonderful summer 
in California and is now back at Car- 
negie being technologically dramatic 
again. Nancy bumped into Grace 
Wilder in San Francisco, in front of a 
doughnut shop. She is designing and 
constructing a “Book Bug” for an un- 
sold TV show. Good luck, and don’t 
eat too many doughnuts! And didja 
see the “Dennis the Menace” cartoon 
by Ketcham where Dennis and his lit- 
tle pal are watching TV and Dennis 
turns and says “I saw a brand new 
puppet show last night. It was called 
Punch and Judy.” 

Mascot of the Mosswood, California, 
Children’s Theatre is Milton Moss- 
wood, a marionette four feet tall. For 
the 7th year, the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund is printing holiday greet- 
ings designed by Roger Duvoisin in 
five official U. N. languages. The In- 
donesian design showing puppets is 
particularly good. To quote another 
critic reviewing TV, John Crosby of 
the N. Y. TRIBUNE: “Some puppe- 
teers named Walton and O’Rourke 
staged a puppet song and dance num- 
ber which was ingenious and amusing. 
They’re doing amazing things with 
puppets these days. If they continue 
to improve, it’s just possible they'll 
throw all the actors out of work.” 
Shades of Gordon Craig! The PROVI- 
DENCE SUNDAY JOURNAL for July 
18 had a terrific spread about the 
shows presented in Newport, Mass., by 
Herbert H. Hosmer, Jr., of South Lan- 
caster, 

Oakland, California, Recreation De- 
partment workers in puppetry, Lettie 
Connell, Richard Berry and Paul Mil- 
ler, made the rounds of playgrounds 
in a gaily decorated trailer theatre. 
Lettie is a mighty busy gal. Her 
“Looking Glass Lady” TV show recent- 
ly achieved top place in a popularity 
poll. August 5 NEW YORK TIMES 
featured pix of kids working on pup- 
pets at the Auguilar Branch of the 
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New York Public Library. Grand 
batch of clippings received from Mar- 
ian Derby recently moved to 3144 
Mary Street, Riverside, California. 
And envy Caroline Lutz who, after 
Honolulu, skipped to Tokyo and other 
interesting points East before getting 
back to Virginia again. She saw the 
Bunraku, Japan’s special puppets, as 
well as Kabuki and Noh drama. Noh 
kidding! John Shirley appeared in 
Gregory, South Dakota. during their 
fourth of July celebration. Leo Kelly, 
72 West Union Street, Kingston, Pa., 
is back in puppets, doing a marionette 
clown in a TV spot daily in Wilkes 
Barre. Barbara Amundson spent the 
week end of July 17 at the Steven’s 
Mousetrap building a new hand pup- 
pet stage, then ran down and looked 
over Cleveland’s Musicarnival with 
George Latshaw. George had a top- 
notch summer on the staff of the Cain 
Park Creative Playshop in Cleveland 
Heights. He presented “The Run- 
away Rocket” at the Children’s Thea- 
tre Conference, Lansing, Michigan, in 
August. Busy, busy, busy! 

We were saddened by news of the 
death of Ronnie Hubler, Andre Vern’s 
partner for the past two years. Mr. 
and Mrs. Ernest Hill, of Chicago, drove 
to the Mousetrap July 27 for a visit. 
Rufus Rose was on the “What’s My 
Line” show on August 14. Al Wallace 
reports that the “Merry Mailman” and 
“Garfield Goose” shows use puppets as 
well as the “Saturday with Herb Shel- 
don Show.” Paper bag puppets were 
plugged in the NEW YORK TIMES 
on August 17 with photographs and a 
story of their use in playschools by 
Mrs. Rowena Shoemaker. And who is 
as happy as a fish about the newly 
organized Saline Broadcasting Com- 
pany. Meredith Bixby, of course, 
the President of said new com- 
pany. Bix has been a short-wave ham 
for years and has been working on this 
idea for a long time, so, congratula- 
tions! Headline in the CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS, July 8: “Elephant Rul- 
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ing . . . Now it’s official: Elmer’s an 
Actor!” Story goes on to tell that 
Elmer the Elephant, whom children 
cheer on television around Chicago, is 
an actor and not a prop, as was claimed 
by a local union. Elmer’s inside man, 
whose long right arm puts life into 
the trunk, eyes and ears of the ele- 
pant’s fabric head, can belong to the 
actor’s union and now officially call 
himself an actor! Bob Reynolds and 
Peter Greco, of the Adelphi Marion- 
ette Club, presented “The Mikado” in 
July in Media, Pa. Walton and 
O’Rourke were on “Toast of the 
Town” the end of July. A tremendous 
picture spread and article about the 
beginning of the Turnabout Theatre’s 
fourteenth year of successful operation 
was in KEY, the little magazine that 
reveals inside dope on entertainment 
in Southern California. Hoo-ray for 
Harry Burnett, Forman Brown and 
Richard Brandon who have been asso- 
ciated for 27 years and cofounded the 
Turnabout. In the same issue, July 
8-15, was a knockout picture of pretty 
puppeteer Joan Barton who opened in 
July at the Colony Club. 

Who paid David Elliott for Festival 
photographs and did not receive them? 
Please write him! 140 Glenwood, 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

What a terrific photo of Spence and 
Alan Gilmore in the August 2 DEN- 
VER POST, and what good P. of A. 
publicity. Their new show, “How Old 
Am I,” ought to be tops, as usual. Dor- 
othy Rankin did a puppet movie, “Pe- 
ter and the Whiffle-Hound,” for an 
insurance company. Lewis Parsons 
visited the Littles in London, Ontario. 
Reports that the littlest Little, George, 
arrived safely a little before the Festi- 
val. Dick Weston is really going to 
town, judging from his new publicity. 
Lea and Gia Wallace left New York 
the end of July for another five week 
U.S.O. tour of the Northeastern states. 
The 1954 jury at the Rockport, Massa- 
chusetts, Art Association’s summer ex- 
hibition awarded Herb Scheffel the 





top prize in water colors and honor- 
able mention in the graphic arts sec- 
tion. Zowie! Herb got away from the 
New York heat and up to Rockport in 
August to rest, eat lobster and paint. 
Page 74 of the August McCALLS fea- 
tured models holding marionette mice. 
Interesting advertisement for French 
Lines service utilizing children watch- 
ing a Guignol show appeared in sever- 
al popular magazines. Pvt. Alan Cook, 
on his way home for a leave, revived 
old memories in Oklahoma City seeing 
the hotel where the 1948 Festival hap- 
pened. Alan ran into a Pfc. Greenstadt 
who does puppets. In the NEW YORK 
POST, Leonard Lyons reported that 
the Moscow Puppets were appearing 
at the London Casino in their most 
capitalistic fashion. Swell spread in 
the NEW YORK TIMES, July 18, about 
TV puppet master Ray Hedge who 
serves as Casting Director, Chief 


Scrounger, Costumer, Head Wig Maker 
and Milliner for all the Baird Puppets. 
Tne Lanchester Marionette Theatre, 


Stratford-Upon-Avon, had a wonder- 
ful season in August and several shows 
were viewed enthusiastically by Helen 
Aungst, one of Bill Duncan’s theatre 
majors at Western College. Bill and 
Ruth report another wonderful Ari- 
zona summer and had a good visit 
with Marjorie Batchelder McPharlin. 
Catherine Hathaway gave an after 
Festival party for puppeters in Tope- 
ka. Margie Kelly is deep in plastic 
wood getting ready for next season, 
but went to Kansas City to see Sid 
Krofft’s act. Sid is to have some gor- 
geous color pix in LIFE soon and is 
on his way to Paris for a year, lucky 
guy! 

Which brings us around to what we 
have been doing. After a galumptious 
summer directing puppetry in Wyo- 
ming, we hitch-hiked back home via 
Chicago, where, who should we see 
being busy, but John and Joanne Mil- 
ler. Gee, he does nice work! Pat 
Percy keeps herself busy modeling, 
but took off and beelined over to the 


Mousetrap for a good visit with Steve 
and Olga. When we got back, who 
was there to greet us but Betty, who 
had seen oodles of puppeteers on her 
trip East. The Beatons, Bunins, 
Wallace, Frank Paris and the whol 
New York crew. 

And isn’t it good about the Kukla 
politans? I can’t think of anyone who 
has ever impressed me more with 
warmness and geniality than Burt 
Tillstrom, just back from his Italia 
vacation. Over a bowl of corn flakes 
and sandwiched between phone calls 
I had a great visit with Burr, who had 
just that day issued a four page pres: 
statement about the Kuklapolitan feel 
ings towards their TV situation witl 
NBC. “Kukla, Fran and Ollie” 
been on the air for seven years, 2 
after starting to slowly strangle t 
death from the pressures of large ne 
work TV, Burr has signed with ABC 
for a fifteen minute daily show in 
old 7 p.m. time slot. To be seen i 
Chicago on WBKB and also in Ne 
York, where Burr plans a Broadway 
show this fall, the show, although neo 
a large network one, can promise th 
magic that was the original intentio 
of the staff. This is the way we cam 
to love Kukla and Ollie and Fran, an 
as Pat Percy and I were enjoying ste 
a la Kukla with Burr in his swan 
carriage house hide-away, I was g 
that the Kuklapolitans are happ 
again. 

“We cannot exist without mu 
help . .. No one who has the power ¢ 
granting can refuse it without guil 

And Sir Walter Scott was right! 
us hear from you!! Mr. Punch and’ 
can share it with everyone and we \ 
be as pleased as you know who 
look in the box and discover wo 
from you. 

Send it to: 

Punch’s Mailbox 

care Rod Young 

P. O. Box 14 
University of Richmond 
Richmond, Virginia 








